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of the value and suggestiveness of his treatment of various meta- 
physical topics. His book is certainly one which all who are 
interested in the present position of metaphysics ought to read. 

James Gibson. 
University College of North Wales. 

The Pathway to Reality. Stage the Second. Being the Gif- 
ford Lectures delivered in the University of St. Andrews in 
the Session 1903-1904. By the Right Honourable Richard 
Burdon Haldane, M. P., LL. D., K. C. London : John Murray, 
1904. Pp. xxvii, 275. 

Mr. Haldane explains in his preface that the lectures of this, 
like those of the previous series, were for the most part not written. 
Although the subject has engaged his studies during a good part 
of his life, the lectures as delivered were extempore talks, which 
were taken down in shorthand at the time, and have simply been 
corrected for publication. Compelled to this plan by lack of 
leisure, Mr. Haldane admits that "such a method of producing a 
metaphysical book has defects." 

One cannot but agree that such a method, however well adapted 
to the original purpose of a course of lectures, is not a suitable 
method for producing a metaphysical book. What a lecture prop- 
erly aims at is to put some subject or problem before us in a broad 
and striking way, so that we may be incited to work it out into 
definite shape for ourselves by means of reading and reflection. 
Consequently in a lecture stimulus and suggestiveness are far 
more important than a rigid sequence and exact definition of ideas. 
Now, it is evident enough that for this essential work of the 
lecturer Mr. Haldane has great gifts, and that he is capable, as 
the present volume shows, of remarkable achievements. In the 
art of free, or extempore, discourse as applied to philosophy, he 
can have few rivals. The very qualities which become defects 
of form in the book were no doubt aids to effectiveness in 
the lectures— the repetitions and reiterations, the discursiveness, 
the frequent illustrations from poetry, the references to the 
latest philosophical fashions. Still, with all respect for the gifts 
of the lecturer, one must judge the book as a book. And what 
we look for in a book — which we can study at our leisure — is just 
that close sequence and precise definition of ideas, which the lec- 
turer is more free to disregard. For if these qualities make the 
lecture difficult to follow, they make the book easy to use. And 
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naturally they are qualities in which the present work is defi- 
cient. 

Another thing that is against Mr. Haldane is that the subject 
of the book is not really adapted for his method of treatment on 
the scale to which he is restricted. His subject is practically the 
philosophy of Hegel in its religious bearings — in fact, "Talks 
about Hegelianism" would be a tolerably accurate, if undignified, 
title for the volume. Now, Hegel himself expressly repudiates 
the attempt to convey a general impression of a philosophy. Just 
because philosophy is systematic, its results, he holds, lose all 
their proper significance and value if they are not seen to be 
necessary expressions of Reason. Mr. Haldane refers to this 
difficulty in his opening discourse, and warns his hearers against 
short cuts in philosophy. But he does not really take his own 
warning to heart. And it is significant, I think, that his interpre- 
tation of Hegel allows him to try to give that very sort of general 
impression which Hegel himself would deprecate. 

The two problems with which the present volume is mainly con- 
cerned' are (i) the problem of the relation of the Absolute or 
Divine Mind to the Finite or Human Mind, and (ii) the problem 
of Immortality. 

The language which Mr. Haldane habitually employs in his 
discussion of the first of these two problems is vague, and pos- 
sibly he would not accept what I am just going to say, but cer- 
tainly what strikes me most in his general view is its close resem- 
blance to the metaphysical doctrine of Green. To try to show 
this resemblance in detail would take up far too much space, but 
I will quote one summing up which may be taken as typical. 
"We have found, as the result of our journey of discovery, that 
the pathway to reality leads us to look at the nature of what is 
ultimate as mind completely comprehending itself, and that finite 
mind is this same mind in imperfect forms of self-comprehension, 
self-determinations on the part of the Absolute Mind that are but 
phases of the activity in which it creates and gathers up the full 
riches of its concrete self-comprehension. It is only relatively 
to an insight which is not fully attained in finite self-conscious- 
ness, but which is yet presupposed as its foundation, that space 
and time are abstract and insufficient forms. They have their 
meaning as distinctions made in the course of its self-realisation 
by the consciousness within which all reality falls, and whose 
vocation it is at once to distinguish in comprehension and to com- 
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prehend in distinction" (pp. 255-6). The resemblance in all 
this to Green's timeless self-distinguishing consciousness, repro- 
ducing itself in finite forms, seems to me evident. 

Probably most of Mr. Haldane's readers will feel that the 
strongest and most interesting part of the volume is that in which 
he deals with the second of the two problems mentioned above. 
The doctrine which he there expounds is not a new one, but in 
his full and eloquent re-statement of it he does his utmost to give 
it a fresh appeal to the minds and hearts of his hearers. Yet his 
argument can hardly be said to be really convincing. And the 
reason is that his statement of the problem and his solution of 
it are both alike too abstract. "There are two extremes," says 
Mr. Haldane himself, "two forms in which we can think reality, 
each of which is abstract, and each of which is divided from the 
other by a considerable gulf. [One extreme is] the notion of 
mere endless succession. . . . The other extreme is such a logical 
conception as the abstract one of mind, as that within which all 
space and time and all distinctions within them fall" (pp. 227-8) . 
I do not see that in the end he does any more than apply these 
two opposing abstractions to human life, and substitute the second 
for the first. The ordinary conception of a future life arises, 
according to Mr. Haldane, from regarding human life exclusively 
from the point of view of its duration in time. If this statement 
is meant to apply to the Christian belief in a future life, it seems 
to me to do the latter a grave injustice. Surely from the Chris- 
tian, no less than from the philosophical, point of view duration 
is not valued merely for itself. On the other hand, even though 
we rise to Mr. Haldane's conception of an eternal self-conscious- 
ness within which all finite and temporal existences fall, yet, just 
because this self-consciousness is above, and indifferent to, time, 
the conception of it can never avail to solve a problem that arises 
wholly within time. Abstraction for abstraction the conception 
•may be preferable to that of endless duration. It seems at least 
to be quite as capable of being used (how far legitimately we need 
not inquire) for purposes of edification. But I cannot see that 
either the one abstraction or the other takes us very far in dealing 
with the real difficulties of the problem. 

H. Barker. 

Edinburgh. 



